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We all donsumars* Unless we bhodsa to liva in a cave» 
esqhewing garmenti and subsisting on roots and berrias^ wa ^11 con-^ 
suma produpts and services avery day of our livap* In the process, 
we will ^pt^nd by far the best part of a lifatimf 'a earnings. Yet 
formal education traditionally has offered little in the way of 
preparation for becoming a proficient ^ efficient consular* Certainly 
a degree in economics does not in itself equip\one to spend and consume 
wisely, any more than a^ pediatrician is automatically equipped to be 
a good parent. What we know about prudent cons^ing was generally 
learned in homely fashion at toe knees of our el\^erai "Waste not, 
want not"^ "A penny saved is a penny earned"! "P^nny wise, pound 
foolish"; "Use it yp, wear it out, make it do, or^ do .without . " 

All that is changing, however. Our growing ^waraness of thm 
rights and responsibilities mf consiunets has had a.. profound impact on 
our sctibolS', and teachers are finding themselves hkrd pressed to 
respond adequately to the increasing demand for corisumar education in 
the classroom. We hope that this paper-=one of fnany ERlC/ChESS-'SSEC 
publications designGd to give practical he]^ tb classroom teachers-^ 
will provide useful ideas for content, strategies> and resources in 
this important curriculum area* ^ ^ 
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- ■ / Introdutition ^ , 

Thm clock radio awakens yo.u to news of the latest Middle East 
crisis. During the newscast you are es^osed to four conm^rcial 
announcamehts . On the way to -school, you observe tan advertising signs 
on the .bus, and several b^mboardg along the bus route* At ^ashool^ the - 
assis:baht principal announaes thfe opening of the annual soup 1^1 
drive. Upon your return home you open ^ three direct-mail advertisements. 
A telephone solicitation urges you to 'take advantage .of a hoM- . 
insulation special A half hour with tl^ daily newspaper introduces 
yeu. to 30 or _40.^r.e. aAs.^ After_ settli^^ dgjm^at th^ end of the 
eyening. for an , -hour or\wo of television, you are entertained ^at a cost 
of 20 more coiranercial. mnnouncemants * 

^fhat does all this mean? It means that the private=enterprise 

.ec^my is wooing your ha^d-earned dollars, mm 210 million consumers 

in the United States spend $3 billion every day. Most of them probably 

would acknowledge that they do not always spend those dollars wisely. 

The teenage market is important to many sellers. According to ^ 

a recent estimate, more than 32 million people in the United States 

are between 14 and 21 years of age. High-school-age youth 'have more 

than $25 billion annually in earnings, gifts, a;Llowances, and family 

loans to spend at their own discretion, A study by Scholastic magazine 

rivealad that 17 percent^ of all U,S. teenagets had their own television 

sets 18 percent owned tape recorders, 21 percent owned outboard motors 

. . . '1 

68 percent had their own cameras, and 87 percent owned watch#s , 

Besides making their own purchases, teenagers are thought to influence 

axpenditures of at least $35 billion by adults. 

All the decisions made by consumers influence others, and da^ 

cisi/hsare made primarily on the basis of personal values. Because 

valufes education, decision making, and . develDpment of rational thinking- 

--all basic components of consumer education—are among the objectives 



^Cited in Arch W. Troelstrup, The' Consumer in American Society 
(New York^ McGraw=Hill, 1974), p. 9. ^ 
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of social studies instruction, much of thm content of the emerging 
discipline of consuinar education Is appropriate for a social ^studies 
^ curriculum. , ' - 

* Part 1 of thig jtoh ograph briefly illustrates the kind of theore 

cal content the * author believes is appropriate for "a school consumer 
-education program V Part 2 selectively ap^opriates concepts ^roa the. 
first part and offers, suggestions for classroom activities.. Finally, 
Part 3 describes sources contained in the ERIC collection=-some 
useful for teaching and others for resource identification, 

. . . ■ 

A Note on Testing ^ 

As the pressure for accountability continues -to mount, school 
districts and state departments of education are either developing their 
own tests to measure consumer "education or relying on the few nationally 
available instruments described below. Florida, far example/ recently 
engaged a^ professional evaluation organization to prepare tests for 
students in grades five^nd eleven. Ohio Includes sample test items > 
in its consumer education curriculum guide. 

One of the conunercially produced tests designed for secondary 
students is Tsst Qf Understanding in Personal Economics^ , a SO^item 
test published in 1971 by the Joint Council on Economic Education 
(1212 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10036) . The focus of this 
test is primarily on consumer economics; items related to consumer 
behavior and consuner protection are not included . 

In 1976 a test aimed specifically at consumer education^ Te^ af 
Consumer CompetencJ.es ^ was published by Scholastic , Testing Service^, 
Inc. (480 Meyer Road/ Bansenville, 111. 6OI66) . Based on the Guide- 
lines for Consumer Education published by the Illinois Office of Public 
Instruction, the latter test includes questions on many of the consumer 
conc^:^pts identified in this papar . 

At this writing, few tests are available for use in elementary 
schools. However, the Duval. County Consumer Education Project, now in 
its third year of development, has produced a series of consumer 
'aducation tests for both Glomentary and secondary qrades. ^ Although 
these test's are still In the developmental stage, they will soon be 

7. . ■ 
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available oh requist. Fot'more infonnation write to Consumer 
Education Supfrvlsor, ESEA Title IV-C, QDnpiatter Education, JU Box 383^ 
Jacksortville Ufiivfersity, Jacksonvilla, Fla* 32211, 
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1* Education for Consumer Decision M^lng * 

1 ^ a consmner* ^fy wife, our tWD school-^aga children, and our 
dog are also consumers. Since l^work under contract to a school dis- 
trict ^ wa live ^n a fixed income* (Fortunately, I am also, employed 
during the si^^er school session,) We have a mortgage on our house, 
we own a car in good working condition, and wa "are all in good health. 
Our particular- style of living is comfortable but certainly not 
liixurioi^ , Like most families , we make dozens of ecQnomic decisions 
every week* How^an we derive the most benefit from those decisions? 
is it important to be a^are of the factors that ihflutoce us to make 

^ Certain economic choices?, How can we -stretch our personal dollars , 

k * 

while acting in the best economiq interests of our larger so<^ety? 
What should wa do, and what else do we need to know, to help^ur 
economic system become sounder and ntore productive? . 

Our family spends almojt 95 percent of our yearly income. Whati 
difference do our dollars make to the American economic system? 
Although our family's dollar votes alone may not have muph influence 
on businass economic decisions, when our dollars are added to those 
of all other consumers, their influence is significant* Indeed, the 
aggregate dollar votes of all consumers determine the nation's economic 
condition. If each of us H^^^ns to make more^knowledgeable consumer 
decisions, the nation's e.conoi^ will improve and most of i^s will be 
personally better off as a result. ^ 

Many consumers are also producers ; they produce various, goods and * 
services for oihex cons.iimers . In return for these products or ser^ 
vices, they receive a share of the output they have produced,' this 
share is called IncomB , or wages. 

Consumers also receive income in other ways. They may own 
property and receive rent/ Or they may receive dividends on corporate 
stocks. If they, have savings, they earn interest income^ 

Soma consumer income is received from government in the form of 
trans ^er payments . Social sacurity payTnents and unemployment compen- 
sation are eKampies ot such transfers. Both individuals and businesses 
return a share of their income to governments^ f ederal , state, and local. 
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From' tax revenues ^ governments provide transfer payments to ^nsumers 
who meat specified aonditions (a*g*y those who* are retired or out of 
work). . ^ ^ - ■ 



Ifte income consiimers have left to spend after paying tax^ is 

called diff^saMa personal incoim by economists. Helping people under- 

' = » * . * =• ■* 

stand the process through which this income is spent~,the conBumption 
^ process — ^is the goal of consumer/education. In addition to understand- 
ing the economic system^ it is important that consiAiers be aware of the 
factors that influence their personal economic behavior, real costs 

ralated to spending and saving decisid&s, arad the means available to 
help them protect their own interests in th% market^mce. 

Consumer^ Behavior , ' - j 

P^cfi^ogy has long been included in the social studi^ "cur;?lculum, 

and the study of consumer behavior is .derfved^ in large part from 

psychology. Although consumer behavior is a young fields it has 

yielded concepts and genaralizations that can help people, better 

understand therr own economic behavior and improve their decision-making 

stratagies, Howevai*, it is important to keep in mind that generaliza- ^ 

tions about consume^ behavior are tentative and subject to change* 

All consumers are planners to SOTe extent, Ihey plan both major 

and ny.nor purchases , although few of tham plan small day-to-day pur- . 

chases.* When no planning has occurred, some items are said to have 

bean purchased on impulsje. ^ ^ . , 

All consiimer behavior is instigated by a specific event, whi^h 

may be biological * psychological, or sociological. (Jlunger is one 

example,) An event results in a perceived need to1 have something that 

is lacked. The psychologist A. H. Maslow suggestad that there is 

a Hierarchy of such needs; he ranked them, in descending order of^ 

importance, as follows- (1) physiological, (2)^ safety, (3) love and 

belongingness , (4) esteem or prestige, and (5) continued development 
2 

qt one's self. Other psychologists have identified different cate^ 
gories of needs- for example, basic needs and learned needs. 



riiiraham Maslow, yfoti v-i*: ]. on and Personality, 2nd od * ^ (Na 
York: Harper and Row, 1970), rm , 35-51* 



The psychological economic concepts of need are ^milar but 
not identical. The ecQnomist defines needs as those things necessary 
for physical well-being* Whan an event creates a need,' the result is 
a ^ate oft^^^iscomfortr or tension J When the ir^eeds are not satisfied 
people feel tinsettled** When ^ sales appeal is directed to 'a^person 
in such, a st^te of unrest, it is more likely to be effective. 



For eKample, one research study -looked^l at the behavior of two 
groTpps of persons* One group had eaten breakfast' and- the other had 
not* V^en .^th groups shopped ^or fbod using a prepared ^mt, the ^ 
Ittingry giStip bought more items on its list than the group that had ^ 
eater^p (^©ral: Don't shop for foo4"on an empty ^tgmach^L, ^ 

All actiyities of a consiiiner are subject ^o environmental inn 
fluences~the weather, the layout of a city^ the conmients of other 
/ people ^ A consumer may ask a colieague at work to recorranend a good 
television repair person* NeJ^hbors' may eKchange opinions about^ the 
latest style or skirt length'. Teenagers may buy things in an attempt 
' to win the approval of classmates- .Being a meinber of a family often ** 
causes a consumer^ to make purchase decision^ consistent with the.valu&C^ 
held by that family* Each of the infliierfces mentioned is a reference 
roup'^^a. group to which a particfurlar consumer belongs . ^ 
^^jsumers are also influenced by reference persons, or role — ^ 

models^ A r^e model is parceiv^ as possessing characteristics that 
\ a particular consumer would like to have* Motion picture and television 
''per formers and athletes are frequently chosen as role .models by young 
people . 

Social clas's is a significant reference' group and thus an impor- 
tant determiner of cbnsumer bejiavior. To the extent that people 
identify with a particular social class, they tend to display those - - 
aspects of consumer behavior ^hat are aBSOciated witb that class. 

- Our sensory perceptions also have a beartnq ^bn our consumer^ ^ 
behavior, and advertisers are very much aware of ^^w we receive 
messageB through our senses. * h four=color advertisement attracts 
more attention than a black-and-white ad and conveys more meaning* 
When advertisinq ls rGpedtod^ it is moro likoiy to h^ive an impact pn 
the decisions made bv consurnGrs. «. 
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* Advertisers often use. symbols in an attempt to proiBpte a ppsltive 
ijaagi of a prtduct or s'ei^ice . A symbol ia a concrete rf presentation 
of an^^abstract idea. " Colors e^aess/^ymbolic maanings, as do cer^ain^ 

: mnally, ei^tdmar satisfaction has a" be ving on consi^r Bahaviqr, 

Wi#n GonsiMers are satisfied with' a product , they will buy it a|(ain. 
If enbufh^^aumers aie unsatisfiad with the range ^of products and ; 

^ servicras av^ii^le , their collectiva^ complaints may. bring about the ^ 
dasirad changes- " ' . ' - " ^ \ .. 

Personal^ BconQmxcs . ^ . 

The decisions made by ope^ consumer to spend or save are sometjjnas 
referred ta as pmrsonMl BconomiaB . A 1^71 publication of the Joint 
> Council on Economic Educat^op 4eflned personal economics as "a study 
of 'tha individual's decisioiri-making process and participation in 
economic life in the roles of worker, consumer, and citi^pn. finphasis. 
is placed on his activities of earriing, spending, 'borrowing, saving, 
investing, and-influencing collffitiva ^decisions as^ a' citlMn bf th& 
econoniic community^" , ^ * 

Since the resources available to most of Us a^e insuf f icien^^to 
^^-^ satisfy all our wants, one important aspect of personal economic . ^ 
dacision making is momy management. Good management requires caceful 
•^lafining, and probably the best tool for economic planning is a budwet. 
By usihg a' budget w^ can allocate our limited resources in a way that 
reflects our values, needs, m^d wants; furthermore, a budget helps us 
k«mp tfabs on ^ether our a^enses are exceeding our income and whether 
we are putting enough of our income into savings and investment. ^ 
One of the first personal economic decisions a person, must ipake 
is how ha or she will earn income. Although most people derive their 
incomas .from work, soma also receive incoi^a from the ownership of 
property and from transfer paymanta. Although there are significant 
differences in the amounts of income received by individuals and 
families, the real value of income is datermined by the prices of 
croo-ds and services . 
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^hen consumers cannot pay the thintfs they ne^d or want out ^ot . 

^ ' - ' • ' / f ' ' ^ 

their currenf income, tjiey may save some i-ncome taw^d a futuire P^-^-'^JT ■ 

" ' ' ' *^ K ^ 

chase' ot^ thev m^/ buy such itams "on crfecjit." =4iomes and "^autdmobiles 

Of ^ * ^ " , - ^ v ■ 

^ usual ly""'f-a 11 intc^ thit category, and so, increasingly, do certain 



meiSical or 'denial ser-^ices,— When they .pOTcftase goods or seryij^es on' 



chaE 

m"^ ■ ' :r . . .Dorrc'>/ing monev, Borrawma ^jz^ii be ie^- 

fined as a . mortgaEging of '■future incon^e. The cost of bortov/ing money,. 
^ ^dall^d interest, increases the real pfice of an" item^ purchased on credit 
, orVc)n , arr^ installment plan. , - ' - 



^ Th e r e are man y s o ^ r c e s f r om w h i c h to b o r r o w '■ mo ri^y - - c o mme r c i a 1 
ban>:s, donsiamer ^ l0an •<jompanies , cradit unions (fpr memijers) , and 
savings and loan a^soc^j-ations , to name a few. It is also^ possible ^ ^ 
to borrow against mie equity *in a life insurance policy, usually at an 
^ interest rate lower than that. charged by an^ qf the sources mentioned 
above. The " truth=in-lendinj law,*' formally called the Consumer Credit 
protection Act, mandates that people, who buy on- credit or ^borrow money 
must ;be orovidedVith such information as the monthiy finance charge^, 
tha annual percfantage rate of the finance charge, whether penalties 
are invoked for ;iate naym.ents , and the^ total amoui^t that must be 

repaid^ ■ ■ ^ ^ 

; Borrowing can be y^rried to axcess , as Charles Dickens noted xn 

. David Copperfield ^ "Annual income twenty pounds, ^nual expenditure 
nineteen pounds six, result happiness. Annual income twenty pounds, 
annual expenditure twenty pounds ought and six, result misery." 
^ J Personal saving is whatever income is left over after consumer 
spending ^ The amount of money that consumers can save is influenced 
by t he i r to t a 1 1 nc ome , t h e a^un t of mo ney t hey already h a ve i n 
res e r ve , ' a nd their i nc 1 i n a t i o n to save. Other i n f 1 u e nc e s on s a v i ng 
are the social security system, pension plans, some forms of insurance, 
and prior Gommitnonts to repay debt ^Saving simply means refrainiiu; 
from spending; spending is the actual use of resources. When con= 
suniers set: aside i'jllcir.j in .;avings accounts, these resources become 
available r ochers to borrow and use. Most of the cost of borrowinq 
^ ^-h-^'An reficr^C'^ ^ i ^ r'M-':^^'^: - ' ; ^:b'~^ :;avnr in t:hn rorm of intcrnst. 



Personal i nvBstment-- say , the pJirchase of stocks and bdnds^-'is \ 
actual"!^/ another €orin of saving- 'The rjsources obtained from the sale 
of stocks and taofids are spent on cap^j^^goods that can beM^sed ^to 
incrMasa production, on the construc^J^^^fcbiiilding^s , an the purch'ase 
of "^neK manufadfe^ring eqn^^ment , .and on^^^^^^^^ns to inyentories. When 
consumer saving is transformed into in'^^^^BfcT thS economic s-ystem is 
stimulatBd and total production is incresl^^ 

Every consumer decision" has costs as well as benefits. Costs are 
the satilf actions given up in-order to gain something^ else; ^they might- 
also be called ^^isadvantages . BBnaflts ar^ the ^tisfactions received, 
from -what ^er has been acquired. In the decision^making process, 
benefits and costs should be compared for" each alternative. Usually, 
the best alternative ' is the one that minimises costs,, and maximizes 
benefits. We call this the rule of rational choice. Sometimes costs, 
exceed benefits for all .alternatives . When this is the case, the 'best 
"alternative is the one With the least cost. 

Other factors need to be .consider^sd in the decisaQn-^nlaking procGss 
One is guanti ty-^^how much of a . given benefit will satisfy us? How much 
'time and nvDney are we willing to spend for it? ^ Ajiother factor is 
quality- Each of us needs to coAsider our own values in 'devej^oping 
strategies and standards 'for ei/aluating alternatives. "'| 

Time is an important- factor in two ways, Fir^, in making a" 
spending decision we must decide whether s'omething is needed ^now or 'can 
be postponed. Second, time has value in itself; we need to weigh the 
cost of the time we would spend doing something ourselves against the 
cost of paying someone else to do it for us. 

riost decisions' al^so involve risk. Our knowledge of the factors 
related to a decision is often incomplete, and there is always a chance 
that the benefits of a. particular decision will be^ess than expected, 
A competent consumer will take into account the element of risk* 

The Consu mer in the Economic System ^ , ' 

Ormmmtyjs do not make decisions in a vacuum; they make them within 



save, whei 



1 akdpi toqciuhnr, have a siqnificaut impact on national 
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econolnic conditions, ^hich in turn aTf ect . individuaL congumers * An 
increase in tKe interest rate p.^id to savers may motivac-e people not to 
spend rfnd thus increase the money available for borrowing and invest^ 
ment * Lower interGst rates may mean that the supply of money and tredit 
i k- n o t " ad G cTua t G t o me e t the demand s 'of in ve s to r s . Know ledge of how 
the economic system operates is e^ssential if consumex^ are to make . 

Scarci tt;=--the' term that describes the situation in which people's 
wants exceed the resources available to satisfy them^^is a fundamental 
condition of all economic systems, including that of the United States. 
We are daily becom.ing mdre awax^e of the limited nature of most of the > 
earth's rbsourjo;?, and very few of those resources^^sunshihe.,^ air,- 
^spring water==arc ,so abundant as to have no monetary value. Moreover, 
since costs are involved in using the sun's energy to heat or cool the 
air in our buildings; not even sunshine is really "free." 

Our economic system is based on private property and individual 

initiative. !!owever, neither of these is an absolute rights the needs 

^ . _ = _ -_ 

of ^society at large take precedence over private ownership. For 

example^ if a local government determines that the community as a 
whole would be best served by building a school^ on a given p^lot of 
land^ che la\^ of eminent domain may be invckeci to force the owner or 
the la^d to sell the prop^^ty at a^ reasonable market price. Along the 
^rue lines, individual initiative is restricted when a person attempt- 
ing to teach in a public school is rejected for lack of certification. 
Within such limits, however, people are free to pursue their owii self-^ 
interests in our economic system. 

Coping success fullv in the economic system depends on an under= 
standin:r of sevGral factors. One of these is the "law" of supplij and 
donijj} d . C on s um e r s o o s s e s s varying de gr ae s of will i ng ne s s and a b i 1 i t y 
to pu r c ha s e good s and s e r v i c e s . H o v;e ve r , it can be safely predicted 
t h n_ t n e o p 1 e v/ i 1 1 u s u a 1 1 y pur c h a s e re of a certain p r odu c t at a 1 ow 
p r i c e t h a n a t a h i q h g r p r i c e . Mo r e p e o pi e a r o able t o ■ buy a p r o d u c t 
when the price is low, and some" buyers will realize the maximum profit 
from selling t\\o mosr f^nssibl- ir'Mns at true lowest possible price. 
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It is also true 'that people who produce' goo^s and services for sale 
possess varying* degrees of willingness to sell. Usually, more of a 
certain commodity will be offered f or /salfc at a high pricJ than would 
have been offered at a lower price. 6ne /reason for this phenomenon is 
that producing more ^of a product Often increases the per-unit production 
cost, in view of the common practice of paying employees a premium 
for working overtime or on a night shift. 

The forces of supply and dema_nd meel: in the market . The price 
actually paid for a product offered for sale is- called the markBt- 
clearing mrice . This price detaOTinas the quantity. of a particular . 
product that will be sold. -If the asking price of a product is higher 
than the market clearing priced- more of that prpduct will be ol^fed 
,for sale- than consumers will buy, ■ l^hen this happens, some sellers will^ 



:a|)t lower prices^^ f or their products, 
i Consii^er the opi;c::3i to situation : If^ 



acce 

more of a prodiact is de- 
manded at a given price than suppliers make available, there will be a 
shortage of the product at that price. What then is likely to happen 
to the price of that ^^roduct:? The price will rise, because some con= 
sumers will offer to pay more for the product. People who are old 
enough to remember World War ^11 will recall federal price controls 
and tha snbsequent black market, when consumers paid premium prices 
(illegally) to obtain products available in limited amounts at 
controlled prices . 

In a private=enterp^ise economy, another factor that influences 
tha^^rket-clearing price is tha amount of competition among sellers. 
If there are many sellers, the price determined in the market will 
be high enough so that 'all of them will realize a normal rate of return 
on their investment. Com^tition is to a large extent self ^regulatory i 
If some businesses cannot earn sufficient prof it 'on their investment, 
they 'will leave the industry. If large profits are being made, new 
businesses will'enter tha industx^y; thus more goods will be of fered ^ 
for sale and the price will fall. Consumers have much to gam if a 
particular marKer is highly nompetitive . v ■ \ . . 

When thero are lust a few sellers, an industry is called an 
dli>jopoly . Thirf is cin uiLfavorablc situation for consumers because 



they have a narrow range of products to choose from and they probably 
will have to pay high prices.. 

Some government and pri<rate organizations G#n provide consumars 
with knov/ledqc about a particular market. As consumGrs gain more in-- 
formation about goods and services offered for sale, they are likely ^ 
to force businesses to become^ more competitive in teruis of quality and 
price. For examp 1 e , if enough p eop 1 e , r e f u s e to pay $ 1 0 to s e 1 1 e r A 
for an item that can be purcliaBv^d elsewhere for $5, they will force 
seller A to either reduce the price of the item or carry a large 
inventory of unsold goods* foiov/ledge about specific markets ^ as well 
as knov/iedga about how the /mark et operates as a whol'P/' is a valuable 
aid to consumers , 

Consumers also riueu to understand our system of moriey an^^redit/ 
known as the mo nectary system. Money functions as both a means of 
exchange and a standard of value. By affixing monetary values to 
products and ^^rvices/ we are able to make px^ice comparisons. Money 
has no value in itself; its worth is determined by the availability 
and prices of goods and services. Ideally ,^ money should be abundant 
enough to ensure the availability of needed -goods and services but 
not so abundant as to drive prices to inflated levels. The money 
supply in the United States is regulated by the Federal Reserve /System , 
( Th e te rm man q y s u ppl y r e f e r s to the s urn of c a s h ' i n c i r c u 1 a t i o n plus 
moriey in checklna accounts; the latter amounts to about 75 percent of 
the total.) 

clover nment plays., an important role in our economic system/ since 
the federal government accounts for more -than 30 percent of the nation' 
total expenditures. roderal spending influences levels of employment^ 
p r o d uc t i o n , a n d i n c o me = . 



5 ome t e d e r a 1 s p e nd i n g is in the t o r m of t r an s f e r /"pa ym^ n t s to 
people who are not producing. People who cannot work or who have 
reached retirement age may receive social security pa^Tnants,, disability 
pensions, and other forms of transfer payments. 

To stimulate the economy when uncmplovmnent is rising, the federal 
government can Increase its level* of spend inc. Increased spending is ■ 
normally accompanied by government budget deficits ^ since tax .^revenue 
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may be. falling at the same time,. Federal tax revenue comes ft^Dm many 
sources^ the most important are personal and corporate income taxes. 
Our ^federal income tax gystem is progressive, which means that the 
share of our total dollars that wa pay in taxes rises with our 
income. A progressive tax system is ba.^d on the assumption that 
people with larger incomes are able to give up a higher percentage of 
their incomes without experiencing hardship than those with smaller 
incomes- Since the system^xjermits some taxpayers to legally avoid 
paying a portion of their presumed tax liability, many people believe 
that the federal income tax is probably not as equita±ile^ as it ■ should 
be. ^ . . ' 

The Consumer in the Marketpl ace 

Consvuners often find themselves in an unequal contest with 
business in ^he marko^i.C^ce ; frequ-^nHv/ the producer has more in- 
fluence and power. In recent. years the passage of local and national 
legislation aimed at protecting the consumer has helped to balance the 
producer-consamer equation. This legislation is based on the idea that 
consumers have rights. * In- advocating that the federal government act- 
to protect the rights of consumers,- President John F, Kennedy alludad 
specifically to the right to safety, the right to be informed, the 
right to choose, and the right to be heard. 

In 1970 Mary Gardiner J^nes , a meirLh.er of the Federal Trade 

Commission, pointed out that consumers' rights need to be considered 

in advertising: advertisements should ^e free of lies and half-truths, 

and thay should not imply that the purchase of a product will result in 

irrational or irrelevant benefits. She added that consumers are entitled 

to three things; (1) facts about goods and sexviceS/. (2) satisfaction, 

4 

and, if necessary, (3) satisfactory adjustment of complaints. 

The rise of consumer awareness is due to a number of factors. 
Advances In technology and marketing strategies have lad to a vast 



^Message to uonqr^iss, March 15, l9b2. 

'^Address to the Sixth Biennial Conference of the ^^SnternatiDnal 
Orcranization of CQiisumars Union at Baden-^Vienna , Aust'tia; on June 29, 
L970, 



e3xpansion in the numbc3X"= and cornplekit-y of products a-vailablca-^-^and thus 
to an incro^iiso in nhe number of ccnaun':ir ^riav:^nGu3. As consumers 

i 

b e c o me more a xp e r ia nc e d a nd be 1 1 g r a due a t e d a bo u t the ma r k e tp 1 a c c3 ^ t h e y 
demand better per formance , relia.biliry , safety, and service as v/ell as 
more comnie"e and truthfui^" nackaginq information* personal awareness 
is likely to be transf C5rmed into political activism to the extent that 
producers ere r:-rjej=vGG as beinq remctze, impersonal, and unresponsive. 

^■^^C o n s ume r a c-t i o n s a n be i n d i v i d u a 1 or collective. Boy c o 1 1 i n g a n d 
class^action suits are ex.amples of collectj=ve action designed to affect 
pricing business practices. Individual purchase decisions, in the 
eTgrega::e, can lead to improvements in accoun tebil itv , product safeny 
standards, and advertising and promotion regulations, 

^Government action to protect the cons\imer can occur at the 

i 

f^iderel, state, or local level and in the legislative, executive, or 
judicial branch. Legislative action has maa4ated standards. in such 
areas as quality, labeling, licensing, credit, advertising, product 
datina, and unit pricing. Agencies have been created in the executive 
branch of government to handle consumer complaints and promote consumer 
issues. The iuiicial branch offers a final recourse for consumers 
whose complaints are still unresolved, and in many cases rhe courts 

In addition to government action aimed at consumer pro tec t ion 
for example, the passage of the "truth-in^lending law'' and the 
creation of the Consumer Product Safety Cormnission — many private 
businesses have increased their efforts to protect consumers- These 
efforts incl'iie imnroving procedures for handling complaints, 
instituting additional quality=Gontrol procedures, and providing 
detailed eni accurate product information. However, some businesses 
have opposed' federal legislation 'aimed at protecting the consumer, 

rinally, consumer a -ha ve a responsibility to protect themselves. 
They can do this by dealing only v/ith v/ell=established and reputable 
firmis, becoming familiar with the laws that protect them, demanding 
t:",eir rights, and re'|Uustia,a legal assistance when necessary. 
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2 . Suggestions for Teaching ConsiiiTier Edud 4|:"2jT| : 
in Elc rantary and Secoridary Schoo^lfe - 

ManJ kinds of activi^i js for learning about consumci^ ^topics h^ve 
been davaloped by school ^ii^trict pGrsonnal and by curriculian staffs 
throughout the nation. Thrse described in this section- are intended 
merely to sugae^r j^^rn^ oi -:^e cossibilitios , ALuhuugh ail^ the 
exemplary activities described here can be derived from. the content 
develoijed in the first section, it is beyond the scope of thi.3 P^per 
to provide a comprehensi'/e iist of activities. Each ac^^vrty 'ls 
linked to an objective; :n::30 require some t^pe of instructional 
material that the teacher ..111 need, to provide. ■ _ ■ 

,\y. ^ ■■ 
<; • . V' - ■ * 

Prima rv Grades . ' 



"^ade One * 

PerforTTiance objective ? students will demonstrate a knov/ledge of 
the concepts products and ^srvices . 

Concepts developed: Products (or goods) and sqtvices. 

Instructional mater i:.Ls needed; Box containing such items as 
crayons, books, milk caroins, paintbrushes, paper napkins , shoes. 

Activities: Ask the :lass what kinds of things people spend 
money for. List both proiuots and services on the chalkboard. 
EmphasizG that r^eople speni money for items in both-i categories . 

Define products, (Tr.5 explanation that follows is adequate, 
or variaitions can be used. "Things people buy are called products . 
P r od uc t: s a r e t h i ng s that e c a n t ou c h a nd feel. To d ay we will t a 1 k 
abo u t so me k i n d s o f n r o d u ^ = s . Reme mb e r that products are things we 
'buy :-:d u:^a . 

Define servicsas as ""ibs other people do for us," 
Remove the items fro- the box one at a time and ask the class to 
identify each item. Pass aach example of a product to the students, 
making sure that all chillren have the opportunity to' hold each item, 
Empha3i::o that all the articles in the box are products. 
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Ideritify objects in thG classrocnn that are products. Ask 
students to nanie sorne products they or their parents own and products 
they have seen in stores. Deveiop the concept of sti^rvices by having 
c-'h i 1 dr e n e n t i f y p rod uc g r s o f services' in th e s c li oo 1 (teacher^ ^ 
i:rincipal, nurse ^ custodian, librariany . 
^ Grade Two 

PerforTnanqe objec^iv^^t Giv^n a d:t:f ini ^licn of jcarji":; ( "':/an::s 
are greater than resources") and seven situations^ students- will 
.-orrec^ry L:l-j:\tizy five e:^aTr::;las ^Df s.v.n^ai^v. 

Concept developed: Scarcity. 

Activities: Describe the following hypothetical situations-- (1) 
three children^ two pencils; (2) three children^ four boxes of crayons 

(not an example) ; (S^^^two children ^ one bicycle; (4) five children, 
t-hree bocks; (5) se\^en children, five prizes; (6) one child, two toys ^ 

(not an exairiple) ; (7) one child, no breakfast cereal. Discuss whether 

each resouxcs is scarce in each situation* 

Cut a doughnut or pastry into several pieces and give it to one 

of the children. Before the child can eat 1^, announce that it must 

be shared wi^h another child, then two more, then four more, and 

finally everyone; in the class. At this point it will be obvious to 

the Ghildron that there are not enough pieces of- pastry to go aroundy 

Introduce the term scarcity and discviss its meaning. Children shoulii ^- 

come to the conclusion thr^t wants^ are often greater than available ^ 

Tn3-\:^-' - '■ ' ' 

Grade_Three 

' if" , 

Performance objective! Students will identify some consumer 
problems and thei.r causes. 

ConcCrpt ie%^^lcpcd: Consumer dissatisfaction (problijms) . 

Instructional matol^ialo needed^ Story, "Susan's Unhappy' 
Hailoween." - • ' . - 

ActLvitiest Write czntjunar on the chalkboarci and explain that a 
consumer is someone who buys something or uses something that has been 
purchased . 

Road "ho follov/inr Lro..r'^^-^uctio:i ^•the stooy: 
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Consuiners somat-imes buy things that do not work or break 
"eas'ily, Susan is a' consumer. She is also a third^grader ♦ 
Her teacher has placed a Halloween party for all the 
students in Susan' i class. I am going to read you a story 
about Susan / about Halloween, and about'^son^' things which 



sUSciri anci ti\j oias^: unhappy* A:^ %^qu listen to ' the 



story/ try to find some reasons why Susan *s Halloween was 
not happy ^ 

Read the story to the class ^ 

On 'the day before Halloween Ms, Jones, a third^grade teacher ^ 
told her class, "Tomorrow We are going to have a Halloween 
. party. Susan's mother said she would take ^ her to the store ■ 
^ _ to get some things for our^partys. " Ms Jonas gave^ Susan , 
-^me money from the class" treasury , money thfe third grade 
ha?d^'^earned in a class project, ' 

On Hallo'vnen day-, just before schodl^.was out, Ms*- Jones 
.arfnouiicea 'ji-r: the x:arcy wa J ^ Ijegxnning , Susan took out a 
bag of balloonr; 'Vig had purchased a^d the^^ class members ^ 
tried to blow them up, but none of them would hold air. 
All the balloons had little holes in them. Then Susan 
opened a bag of apples so the plass could bob for apples, 
but most of them were rotten and there were not enough good 
ones to play the game, Susan had 'saved one surprise for 
last^-^candy for everybody. The label on the bag said it 
contained 35 pieces, but when she opened the bag and. started 
passing out the candy, she found that there- were not enough 
psieces td go around even though there were only 30 children 
in the class. So five children didn't get any candy, 
Susan and her classmates were very unhappy. Their Hallowe^en 
party was spoiled- ^ 

After reading the story, lead a class discussion about it, 

V7rite the word pz^oblBm on the chalkboard. Explain that a problem 

IS sonethin^: that ^^i-^ ^^'^--f unhapny unless ^-/e sr^mo thine? iCcout it ^ 

- ■ - . . - / - 

Ru mind thu students of-' the meaning ot consumBr ^ /'Define con-^umer 

prablum as unhcippines^^ with something we have bought or used. Point 

out that the people who made or sold the product are not alv;ays to 

blame^^sometiines the consumer has used the product carelessly or 

-'incorrectly. Offer the example of a child whose toy is broken because 

it v/as improperly handled or deliberately damaged. 



In tu rmticiia ce Grac 



Grade Four 

rforniar;C'-» oh^ t : ■^tn'l'jnti^ >/il^ rono^mmn that 
v/hen Jlomand axcaeds, guDnl v . 
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CQncepts developedi' Demand, supply, price. 

Instructional ma t g r i a 1 s n e e d ad: I tarns f or a uc t i o n , c ar db oa r d 
coins or soma form of play money, 

F Activitiasi Distribute a row of fiv" or nore oardhoard coins to 

e'ach child. If you wish, you can giva some childran more coins than 
others. ' . ' 

Display the auction items. Name them and list them on the' chalk^ 
board. Some kinds of items you might use are comic books , necklaces, 
erasers , rulers , rings , and toy trucks . Assemble between two 'and ten ' 
items of each kind. ' I 

Toll cho students that ^hay may spend all of their coins but no 
more than th^y hat^e ' received . Explain chat each item will be sold to 
the persoh who. is willing to pay the highest price. Relate the auction 
item:; to the concept of 3uppl[j and the cla^s members'. off:;rs to the 
concept of demand. : ^ - 

Begin the auction by picking one of the kinds of items and 
saying/ "Here I have six rings. How many people would like one of 
these rin^s free?" ^Note th-n nurnber on the . chalkboard . ) ''How many 
would pay one coin?" (Note the numbarO "Two coins?" tNote the number 

Proc€eed until there are fewer bidders left than supply of rings, then 

=>' ' ■ ', ' 

sell the rings to the highest bidders. Use the same procedure for the 
other items. 

Your class may ari^iva at higher prices for some items than for 
others. Should this occur, bring out the idea that the scarcity of 
one item compared to that of another item may cause higher prices. 
The relaitive Vlesirability of an item is another cause of high prices. 

Vary the technigue occasionally })y beginning with a ^ high price 
("How many people will pay 13 coins for this?") and moving down. After 
you -^^11 all the' items in a category ^at the established price / offer 
them fof sale ""again and determine whether more students will buy them 
at 4"lower pricG, The market price for each category of items is 
a i r j. V* Q d a t v/ i i g n t h e n umb e r of item s e x c e a d s the n umb e r of b i d d e r s . 

Discuss the auction. Explain. why, when demand exceeds supply, 
prices rise. HgItj th^j children i--:^ ^hat i vUy-n fall when supply, is 
greater than demand. ^ 
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Gra^e Five 

Performanca objornive- Students will identify situations and/or 

people that influence consumer decisicns. 

Concepts developed; Budget ^ env= i: jnmen tai influences. 

Activities r Have students prepare a budget for the Boles family 
_ & 

from che intdrmanion provided below i 

The Boles family earns $600 a month. Their rent is $250 a 
^ month, and $90 a month goes for other monthly loan payments 
They spend $100 a month on food, .They would like to buy a 
new car; after checking, the^> find that the monthly payments 
for the car would be $100. 

After each child has prepared a budget accounting for $800 
' mo n t h 1 y , ask t li e c lass v^h a t ^ a c to r s might have i n f 1 uen c e d s ome o ^ the 
.family's budget decisions. Here are some questions you might ask f ^ 
U do the Boles spend S250 on rent instead of $150? 

'2, What might influence their decision to spend only $100 

for food in a month? 
3, Do you thia!< the Boles should buy a new car now? 
^ 4, For what else might, t'he Boles family need money? Make a 
guess as to how r^uch each additional item v/ould cost per 
jionth . 

5, now much money would be left each month if the Boles 
' decided to buy the^ new car? ^ Would there be enough money 

left to buy car insurance and gasoline? 
''^ 6. Hov/ much money would be left each month if they did not 

, . .. . 

.) f buy the new car? 

7, If the Boles did not buy a new car , how could they talce care 

of their transportation needs? 
Grade Six 

* Performance object-ive : Given m explanation of human resources, 
s tud e n t s will identify their s t r e ng t h s a nd skills (human resources) 
and tell how those 'skills are useful in a social or economic system. 

Concoptr; dev'^lcr^ed: Hur^an r::^sources ^ h^p^c ialication ^ intor = 
dependence, 

Activi tle:-^ : Tell the class that some members will be picked for 
a ...-^ - =. .. a.. ...... .cHus. ^aecifv c..^ ^.= -... ^. 
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members who are mtarast^d must fill -out: appl l jations , (You will ntsed 

to prepare and dupliGate an application form that will identify skills _ , ^ ''■ 

and other qualifications.) ^ 

After' completing these applications, ask- the chi Idran,. tcp group 
^themselves according to their particular strengths : and ^ills^in order 
to determine who will oerform' certain tasks in'settiria no the colony. 
Ask the students- to write essays assessing whether colonization could 
^be successful if some of the necessary 'skills were lacking. 

Conduct a fallow-up discussion focusing on the idea t;hat pec^sle 
working together can* help meet each other *s needs through combining - 
their strengths and skills—or, in other wor^s , that people' are intarr ' - 

dGpGnd^:'nt, _ ^ * ^ 

Junior High School 

E xercise One ^ . ' ■ " 

Performance objective; Students will recogni^ze that government 
collects t.axes on income, property, and sales in ordtr to pay its 

expenses « ' . ^ 

Concepts developed: Taxes, income, property,- sales. ^ 
Activities 1 Prepare and duplicate a fill-in test similar to the 

one provided here, • ^ 

Find the' term in the list below that best fits each space in 

the s ta t e me nt s th %t follow. Y ou may use a te r m mo r a t han one a . ^ 
corporate income property , ^ 

estate sales ' - 

personal income tariff 
withholding gasoline n. 

1. Ms. Jones purchased' fuel for her car at the oot^nf^t: service 
station. On this purchase, she may have paid^^txDth _ 

tax and ^ nax . ' - 

2. - Mr, Smart owns a farm- He has a house, a barn, and a 0 
•jiied, along with 40 acres oi|''land. d-Ie must pay . 

taxes on his farm, 

3. Ruth earns 3 15 J a week, but she gets only $104 in her pay- 
check. P/iirt r>f tho reason why she gets less mon^y to spend 
is 
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4. Sam's Skateboard Faatory , inc, must 'pay ______ 

taxes on its profits, . / * = 

5* '\<hen old Mr, arown diefl? _______ tax had to be paid 

On the property he ^wned . 

6. The nraney kept out of Ruth * s earnings called with- 
'holding, helps pay her , tax-v^' ^ * 

7. Mr. Smfrt decided to buy ti- small truck for. his farm. 
Because the one he crfbse was mad© in Japan, he' will have zo 
pay a , which is added to the priqe of the truck. 

• 3. Jerry ^bought a package of notebook paper- The price was 
49 cents, but he actually paid 51 centH. The axura 2 cenwS 
. was for tax, ' ' I ■ ' ^ * 

After' cbmpleting the exercise, discuss each of the i^ms , Talk^ 

about some of the ways in^v/hich the various taxes are used (spent) 

by governments . - ^ . ' 

^ Exercise "Two 
^ — ^ -^ ^= — -- 

Performance objecti^ye" Given data about store prices ir\ a given 
area, students will compare the prices charged by different stores 
for the same products. 

Concepts develope^iu-^omparative prices, supply, demand, 
r" Activities.^ ^Hav^ stud^ts use the data presented in the 



accor^panyirig' ComparatiVe Shoppin^sI*ijt to ma^^JM bar graph for 
selected products . ' Dupi^Z'ata^he grapfS^^g^^ihat each student has ^r^opy 
Ask students to use the graph, the ^^^pihg list,- and their imagina- 
tions to answer the following questions: 

1. which product has the smallest price differences between 
stores? which has the. largest differences? 

2, Which supermarket offers the best pi^ice for peanut butter? 
3- Why do you think one store charges more, than another for 

the same/product? ^ ' 

4^=Ss^at avile^nce can you cite to support the hynothesi;^ that 
stares offer lower prices on some items to attract customers? 

5. Which item listed is most likely to vary in price within the" 
shortest period of time? 

6. If you were the owner of Sam's Super Market, v/hat would you 
do to try to attract more customors? 
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Comparative Shopping List 



j Item, br^nd, and aizp 



S OOP e r DO ope r 
^ Market 



Sam's Super 
Market 



Quality 
MarJcat 



Pork an^^ b#ans $ . 39 
(PiggiJ^) , can 

' 14 , B^Jz m can 

Tima ( Char lie i ) , • * 5 3 
7--OZ, ean 

Ground chuck, 1 lb. ^ .99 

iftlSanut butter .63 
^ (Crunchis)^ 18=oz- jar 

Milk (Eisia/s) , .5 gal. .€3 

Sdda (Burp) ^ 12^oz.. can 8/$l.OT 

Gelatin desser^ 2/. 39 

( Floppy ) ^ 3-dE * box . *' 

Bread (Baker 'b) , 1-lb. loaf .3% 

.Strawberry jam (Stickee) .95 
S^oz. jar 



$ .40 

.21 

.56 

.99 
, ,67 

•87 

8/$ 1.44 
2/. 41 

.39 
.89 



* Jo 

.51 

,95 
.65 

.85 
8/$1.20 

.29 
* .93 



Ask students to compile comparative shoppwig lists showing the 
prices of two or more similar products (for eKample/ coffee, yogiirt, 
,ice cream, pickles) *at -^iieir neighborhood markets. Using all the 
'students* lists, graph ^^Jt the prices of the same products' at different 
stores. Ask students select the store that generally gives con^ 
siimers the mpst for their money, and discuss reasons why some people 
choose to do their shopping elsewhere. 



Senior High 'School 



Exercise One 



Performance objective ^ Students will identify examples of 
economic concepts from ^ewspaper articles-^ ^ 

Concepts developedji Scarcity, resources, wants, opportunity cost, 



InstsTTOtional matetial^^nfeededi A clasarpoin set of newspapers* '/ 

Distrtbuta newspapere to individual students or. pairs of students 
and ask students to write thair names on their newspapers y Tell 
sti^ants to look carefully through the pmpars for articles tiiat have 
"sOTae .Relationship to one or mote of four economic tems or Goncapts, 
cypu have previously introduced^ scarcity/ waiits> resoarces^ and 
opportunity cost* You may s^stituta oth#r terms if theaa pre^^npt 
appropriate. Ask the students to bracket those afticlM o^r potions 
of articles that deal with one or more of these concepts and indicate 
in the mai|in which concepts are involved* After they have r^ad a© 
article, students should be able to explain ^how a particular event 
affected one of these Goncepts~fot example /why the "capping" of 
wells causes gas to be scarce. " ^ 

Allow approximately 15^ minutes at the end of the class period for 
students to read aloud the bracketed material* This exercise may be 
repeated for other topics of specific consumer interest— e.g, * ;rises 
in prices or interest r^tes or the recall of products by manufacturers* 

Exercise 'Two 

Performance objectives Students will ' identify factors that 
influence' their consider behavior. 

Coijcept developed i Environittental ^influences on, the tfonsw^r . 

A(^iviti 5 1 Have the students read some material on conBumer 
beha^vior in preparation for a class discussion on what influences 
people to buy (sea Selected References, page 34)* Th^ftiscussion khould 
deai^'with the foil awing, questions i 

1* Why do people shop in a particular store? (Sample answers s 
convenience, prestige, friendliness of sale,spersons ^ attractive store 

layout.) - 

2. Do different types of consuwers have different motivations 
for making purchases? For example, are the motivations of teenagers 
different from those of older persons? Why? Does social class make a 
difference in purchasing patterns? How, does your peer group influence 
yod? Do ethnic or cultural characteris^tics ,affect purchasing patterns? 
(For 'example , special foods or holidays might affect people's pur^ 
chasing decisions O 



V;a,' How do advertisers take advantage of thm factors meritibnaci? 
cite examples* , . 

'4, Are people influenced & buy, certain things because other 
people whom they adrnire .supposedly buy thM? " f , , » ■ 

'Ask students to keep track of ^heir purchases during a given week 
and then turn inr a written analysis 5f the factory that motivated their 
buying decisions* ' ' 



\ ' ■ ' -s' ■ ■> ..... . ■.. ■■ 

: , 3* Consumer Educjitio^ResQurces in the ERIC System 

i ' ' ~ ~ - - - - ^ - ^ - 

Thm ERIC (Edticiti^al Resources ^^ormation Center) system Gon- 
tains a large nimbmr of rsaourcei for* ihcorporating consumer jed^Gation 
into social studies/social' sciance education. This section is devoted 
to brief daacriptions of ss^^oted^g^C entries, along with the 
clearinghouse aGcessidn ntBtifcer for each ditation. A more^compr^hensive 
list of references can.be compiled from the ERIC index, R&smmrah in 
Educa tion * * . 

To obtain a copy of a' journal ^Stticle listed in this section 
(Indicated by an EJ number preceding the fntry) , inquire at your local . 
library or contact the journal's main office* 

Other documents (indicated by ED numbers) are available from the 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDM). Microfiche (OT) or hard 
copies (HC) of these dQcuments can Jse obtained from EDRS # Computer 
Microfilm International Qor^ration (P*0, Box 190i Arlington, Va* 
22210)^ All brders must refer to the ED number and must be accompanied 
by prepayment, including postage. Foiirth-class postage for the first 
75 iff or HC pages is $0.30? each additional 75 MF or HC pages costs 
$0*11'- (One MF contains 97 document pages.) ' For docimehts not 
available from EDRS , the ordering address is included. 

If there is an ERIC microfiche collection in a nearby university 
library or resource center, you might prefer to look over specific 
docuinents there before (or instead of) ordering ftfom EDRS* To obtain, a 
list of the locations of ERIC microfiche collections , write to User 
Services Program, ERIC/ChESS (855 Broadway, Boulder, Colo. 80302). 

' In addition to the resources in ERIC ^ there are numerous textbooks 
and commercially published instructional materials in- economia and con^ 
sumer education. A brief list of selected references from other 
sources follows this section. All the resources listed^ are applicable 
to consumer education in a social Studies curriculum ^ although some 
'are more directly relevant than others. In addition to learning 
activitiGs, 'they contain many other kinds of resources that can be 
used in effectively teaching consumer education in the social studies 
or elementary-school classroom. - 



Learning- Activitias | 

1^ 145 506* Paintw, Mehard A* "Paper m^r^AnmB^J^A ClasaroOTi 
Activity,*'' Jaurnal of Gmography 7S/no, 7 (OGtobar 1976), 
pp. 427-430. Concapts devalopadi production, market'. 

This articlb describes a laarning ascperierica for uppar- 
e},amentary or junior high students. The suggapted activitias focus 
OR the iMiifacttire^ tyansporM^^^ and marketing of a product for / 
oonsumars— spacifically, convertifig raw ma^rial (p^r) to a finished 
product (^per airplanes) and selling it. ' ' 

EJ 140 .d87. aruni. Jamas V., and Helene Silvaonan. ''Let's Do Iti 
^ introducing Cohsumar^EduGation*" Arithmtla raachar 23, no, 5 

" (May 1976), pp. 324-331. 'Concept devalued: monay. 

^ ^ .- • * ^ " " ■ ^ 

The ^uthP^s present a series of gaMs designed to give children 
practlqe In^mking change and oparating with money. 

EJ rsS 209. Brodbelt, Samuel. "P^requixite for /a Cbnsumer i An 

; Inspection of Adva^tising. in the Classtoom," Soalal Studies 67, 
no, 2 (March-April 1976), pp. 76-79.' Concept devalopeds adver- 
tising. 

This article describes several classroom ^arftivities for examining 
the persuasive techniques used in consumer advertising, 

EJ 113 352. Little, Timothy, "A . Simulation to Launch a Study of Law 
and Constimerism.*' Soaial Eduaation 39, no, 3 (March 1975), 
pp, 159-162; Concepts developed^ advertising , government 
regulation. . . ' 

A simulation game. Truth in AdvartiAinpi is presented to provide 
upper-elamentary students with a frame of reference for aBsessing 
practices in advertising and in the marketplace. 

ED 118 428, Soaial^ Studl&s ResoarcB SupplmfnGnt to the Consumer ^ 
Eduaation Curriculum GuldB fat Ohio. Columbus i Division of 
Vocational Education, Ohio State Department of^Education, 1971. - 
ED^ pricei m 50,83, HC $6,01 plus postage (lb3 pp,). 
Concepts ^ developed: business cycles, economic stability. 

The goal of this consumer education teaching guide is to actively 
involve students in analyzing the customs, traditions, and ^ institutions 
society has ' organised to preserve economic stability. Designed for 
the use of social studies teachers, units are devoted to (1> the 

economic system, (2) income procurement, (3) consumer behavior deter^ 
minants, (4) consuiner alternatives, (5) roles, rights, and raspon- 
sibilities, and (6} cornmuni^ty rGscurges. Specific topics, objectives, 
activities, and resource materials are suggested for each unit. 
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BD- 117 024, O^Neill, James* The.Mmrkmt Systmmi Does It;Phrk? 
TeacJhar's Edlt-ion* ' Princeton i Educational Services BUreau> 
Dew Jones and Co*, 1975.^ Prieei $0*83 plug postage, 

$2* 95 (BC jiot" available from EDRSi order f3^om polisher i 
P.Os.Box 300, Princeton^ N*J. 0B540) * Concepts developed^ 
Mrket/ supply/ demand, profit, competition* ' 

Developed as -a guide .for high school teachers, these materials 
ue'deaCc^^ to help students tmde^staj^;^he United States eobnosiic 
system* ThLm teaching guiie presents objectives * concepts, procedures, 
and evaluation for using the accompanying student materials, ^e 
earliest lessoas deal with basic concepts; later lessons introduce 
V^ariations and Complexities* Chapter titles correspond ^o the 
student .version of the materials* 

ED 104 778* toman, Annette. Green Power f WmntB mnd Mkeds ^ 

Grade 2, qnit^3. Focus on ^ Inner City Social Studies ser^ei, 
Youngstown, Ohio i Board of Education, 1971, EDRS price 
MF 10*83, HC $2*06 plus postage (38 pp.). Concepts developed: 
wants, choices, incomfe , consiMnption* - , 

Consimer education and the dif ferenpa between wants and needs is 

the focus of the third unit of this secon^grade program. The 

suggested activities focus on five topics i (1) source^ of income, 

(2) how to know what to tay, (3) how people develop wants , (4) how to 

decide what to buy, and (5) how to get more for less* The \mit also 

discusses advertising, business smd- manufacturing, making choices, 

and students., as consumers* The aim of the progrMi is to help 

students bacbme aware 'of pressiires on the cons^er* Supplementary 

student and teacher resources are suggested. 
* ■ ■ ^ 

ED 099 297, dardone , Kenneth, and Mary Paine* CansumBrism and the 
Decision Making Process. Brockton, Mass,i Projeci^ QtffiST 
(Quality Urb^i Environmental Study TOaining) , 1974. EDRS price: 
$0,83j iC $ 57 plus postage (23 pp*)* Note; Transparencies 
and slides n(^' loned in this document are not available from 
EDRS. Concepts developed: advertising," satisfying wants* 

These, activities for grades four through nine are designed to 
acquaint students with consumer and economic problems, particularly 
those related to personal spending patterns^ and. the methods used in 
advertising. The guide opens with a vocabulary list, then presents^ 
five hypothetical situations that simulate the decisions involved in ' 
spending money wisely. The next section describes seven forms^ of 
propaganda and suggests 25 related projects- Finally, three consurner 
games for the classroom are suggested. 



ID 086 597. Consimption Economy, Grade 10, Resource Unit 6, Project 
Social Studies. Minneapolis i project Social^studies Curriculum 
Center, University of 'Minnesota, 1968, EDM* price i 50.83, 
HC |12,71 plus postage (231 pp * ) . Soncept developed t business 
eycles . 

• 'If. 

' Hiis tenth-grade unit is^the sixth and la^-unit developed by the 
University of Minnesota's Project Social^ Studies on continuity and 
€hange In.An^riean civilization, ^e uhit is primarily devoted to the 
developnient of the consun^tion economy and its social in^lications , s 
Major attention is given to the depression of the 1930s and to the 
causes of business f luctuatibns* Current .toerican values are compared 
to those of the colonial era. The course is designed to teach atti- 
tudes and inquiry pfcills as well as generalizations and concepts, 

ED 053 045. Stoltman, Ooseph, and Everett T. Keach, Jr, Th& Gold 
Mining Campr A Simulmtion Game, Athens, Ga*: Research and 
Development Center in Educational Stimulation, University ofr 
teorgia, 1970. EDRS prices MF $0,83, HQ |1.67 plus postage 
1 (15 pp.). Goncepts developed J supply, denied, barter, goods, 

services. * ' ■ Jj^ f 

This economics ^ simulation game complements the thdrd^grade gold 
mining unit developed by Project Social Studies a^ the University of 
Minnesota^. The simulation is designed for three purposes i (1) to 
reinforce the learning which occurs in the gold ^mining camp unit, 
(2) to involve eight=year=olds in the process of solving simulated 
economic problems, and (3) to evaluate whether eight-year--olds can 
effectively eagage in simulation activities of this na^fture. A lexicon 
of terms and major concepts is providad for the teacher* Also 
included are (1) behavioral objectives, (2) a.ctivity^ planning^ in= 
structions , (3) student and teacher game roles> (4) . rules and ' 
instructions for playing, and (5) evaluation tips , 

/ ... ... 

Resources for TaacHers 

EJ 091 896. Schoenfeld, David, and Anita Kanis Schwartz. "Inte-^ 
grating Consumerism into the Social Studies Program." Social 
Studies Review 13, no. 2 (Winter 1974), pp. 9-16. 

Consumer aducation programs for levels K^-IS are briefly discussed 
in this article, along with a variety of methods for introducing 
students to consmner education. A bibliography of multimedia resource 
^materials is provided, 

EJ 067 755. Rader, William D. "Working with Young Consumers in the 
•Classroom..** Jnstructor 82, no. 2 (October 1972), pp. 55^59. 

This article suggests strategies for achieving the basic and 
traditional aim of consumer education^-to help people learn to shop 
wisely and make the best use of their incomes. 



ED 130 949 • Vlckers, Carole A. A Guide to Free and Inexpensive ' 
Co^smnBr Educmtion Resouraes ^ ' Huntington/ W*Va* > Department of, 
Hdaie Bfconomica, torshall University, 1976. EDRS price: 
ft* $C^83, HC $18.07 plus postage (330 ppO * ' 

^ ThLm annotated bibliography of sources of frie or inexpensive 
consraier education materials for both children and adults lists 149 
publications dealing with consifflier education materials i 77 articles 
in periodicals published in the i970si 53 audiovisual dr^ultimedia 
kits; 145 books about consumer affairs and constiraer educationr 46 
curriculum guides; 13 games and simulations i 26 progriLmEaed instruction 
units; and 45 teaching units i.lMson plans, and TOdulea, The 20 subject 
categoifies are (1) clothing and soft goods # (2) the Consumer and » 
coimnunity education, (3)' credit, (4) tiie consumea? in the ec5npri^#^ 

(5) ener^ conservation, (6) food, (7) furnitare ^d applianciSp^ 

(8) equipment, (9) health, (10) housing, (11) information, organization, 
and education, (12) insurance, (13)- investMht and savings, - * / 

(14) leisure, (15) the consumer in the marketplace, (16) money and 
banking, (17) mcffiey management, .( 18) constiier protection, (19), ser- 
vices, and (20) trarisportation*^ The materials listed range from ^ 
bbpkiets showing homeowners how to design and artange a kitchen to 
games for hi^ school students that teach the danger^, of drug abuse • 
Resourcas are listed by both type md subject matter* Addresses of \ " 

publishars are provided at the beginning of the guide. * ' 

• - ' t' . . .. .f = . . - 

■ ED '123 346. Madison Modml foil Pmrsonml Finance. Portland Ore . i 

Portland. Public Schools, n.d. EDRS prices OT. $0-83^ HC $4^.67' 
plus postage (77 pp.) - . 

A unit plan for a course in consumer education sequired for * . 
graduation from Portland (Oregon) schools is presented in this document. 
This CQurse, called Personal Finance, covers two semesters and spans 
mathematics, social studies, and home=economicS content. Ten subject' 
areas are covered I * (1) mpney management, (2) spending, saving, and 
investing, (3) credit, (4) advertising, fS) small purchases, 

(6) insurance, (7) large purchases, (8) the consumer and the law, 

(9) future alternatives, and (10) math tools. 

ED 121 678. Illinois Council on Economic Education. InnavBtive 

Classroom Techniqu&s for Teaching Personkl Economics^ A Summary 
of ginning Entries in the 1973^74 Pmrsonal Economics CompetancB 
Awa^s Program* Chicago: .Montgomery Ward and Co., 1974. 
Price J m $0.83, HC $1,00 (HC not available from EDRS, order 
from Consumer Information Services, 20-N# P.O, Box^ 8339, Chicago, 
111. 60680) . 

The purpose of this awards program, sponfored by Montgomery' Ward , 
is to initiate a merger between economics and education by sharing 
innovative methods for teaching personal economics With all Illinois 
teachers^ The winning entries (judged on the basis of creativity, 
transferability, and relevancy) cover many disciplines and grade .. 
levels from kindergarten through twelve Each unit suimnary con^ 
tains an introduction, a listinq of objfecti'ves^i' a description of 
classroom activities, and suggestions for evaluating the unit. 



ED lis 995, Conamptmr Topia^ and QbjectiveB for Consmmr Education, ^ 
K^Adult^ Davis^^alif, I Departoient of Applied Behavioral 
Sciancas, University of Caiifornia at Davis, 1974 • EDRS prica* ' 
m $0.83, HC $11*37 p^s postage (207 pp.) . ' / 

This research project identifias ideas, topics ««id ooncepts 
appropriate to an. interdisciplinary plan for consumer education and 
assigns sequ^ca progtm objective^ to each of thCTi* starting from 
tha assun^tion that tfi^^ovarall goal ior cqnsiin^r education is "to " 
help thfi individual achiave a satisfying life style by developing Skiif 
\mder standing of tte economic systam to enable aach to make skillful, 
coAmtructive consumer decisions," it "is organized around sevan sub- 
. gpals ^ (1) tha American economic system,. (2) the use of money/ 
(3} goods and services^ (4) influences on^producars and consumers, 
(5) credit, (6) rights and responsibilities, and (7) values and life 
styles. Concept and topic objectivea ata classified according to , 
1^/el of education (elementary, secondary, or adult) and, further, by 
grade laval* * . 

ED 118 980. Consumer Education In Lincoln High Schools Mbunt Vernon, 
N-Y.i Consumers Union, 1965* /Reprinted from ConsumBr Reports f 
.February, 1976. EDRS price i SO. 83, HC $3*50 plus postage 

'(75 pp.). \^ ^ " 

This booklet, prepared hy f acuity N^embers at Lincoln High Sqhool, 
presents case studies of how the scKool^'s consumer education program 
has been Int^ grated into the departments .of business education, English 
home economics, industrial arts, mathematics, science, and social 
studies-. It also deals with consumer education in the context of youth 
needs, school scheduling and responsibilities, ci^riculum development, 
and program evaluation. ^ ^ ' ^ \ 

ED lis 815. Consunmrismi Xife-Cenfered Carriaulum Program- Syracuse, 
N.Y.: Syracjuse City School District, 1974, EDRS pricei MP 
$0-83, HC.$8>69 plus postage (168 pp.). 

This intermediate eleTOntary^level curriculum ^ide is designed 
to help students define their own value systems, develop improved 
decision-making procedures, evaluate alternatives in the marketplace, 
and understand their consumer rights and responsibilities. The guide 
contains five sections, each related to a major objective i (1) to 
develop an understanding of the term consumerism ^ (2) to provide self- 
evaluation of consumer eKperiences, (3) to understand the historical 
developments that led to the consumer movement, (4) to understand 
consumer rights and responsibilities, and (S) to recognize consumer 
abuse and learn the procesS^'^df registering complaints. Some of the 
topics covered are freshness codes, advertisements^ recycling, con-^ 
tainer information, installment buying, consumer protection laws, 
guarantees, and contracts. A behavior inventory and simulation 
activities are provided. 



ED 117 503 • tehr, Gladys. A to Z Teactdng Aatlvlties for CoiiBumer 

BducMtion. EDRS prices W 50,83, HC 12.06 plus postage (38 pp.)* 

In this booklet , onm ^#ord for eaefe letter of the alphabet was 
usfid to davalop a learning activity for teaching consumer concapts 
*at the high-setebl level. Other words for each letter are listed 
which may auggest additional activities. Ten of the sheets art de^ 
signed to be duplicated for student use* The others contain #^cific 
suggestions directed to teachars tor classroom activities or iirprove- 
merit and enrictaient of instruction, activities, and suggestions 

span a wide range of subject areas ^ including language arts^ 
mathematics, and social studies, Mthough most of the ae4;ivities are 
described in one-page presentationsv the "R" section is .an 11-page 
sectiOT<of resource units on three sample topics i energy * auto 
repair, and inflation,/ *' ^ 

ED 098 590. ' Lukens r Chris. Using Your Da.ily.^Nm^BpapBr to TeMch 

SoAslI StudiBB from the Ads. Honolulu i Hawaii Newspaper Agency , 
• 1968.- EDM pricei OT' $0.83, HC $1,67 plus postage [{16 pp.) 

One of a series, this teaching guide offers ideas fat using " 
newspaper "advertisements to teach social studies, ^e 'suggestions 
offered include studying toi& and travel^ items and locating placfes on 
the map, using restaurant advertisement's to increase cultural aware^ ^ 
ness and examine social differences, and seledting economical purchases 
from product advertisements, ^ 

ED 086 589. ChAng±ng Timms Tmaahmr' s Journal, Prices $2*65 each for 
ten or more annual subscriptions (not available from EDRSj 
order from Changing Times Education Service, 1729 H Street, 
N.W*, Washington, D.C* 20006)* 

This newsletter, published TOnthly from September through May 
in conjunction with the consumer magaaine Changing Times, keeps 
teachers informed about new learning resources in consumer education 
as well as the latest projects and developments in the field. For 
example , the lead article in the September 1973 issue , which carries 
this ERIC document number, is about developing valuing skills in 
consumer economics . The balance of the newsletter consists of learn- 
ing activities based on three articles in that mbnth's issue of 
Changing TimBs i "The "Big-Name Credit Cards and How They Compare," 
"How to Pay Those 'College* Bills , '* and "Buying Beef by the, .Side." 
Suggestions for introducing each topic, sample, questions for stimulate 
ing classroom discussion, and review exerdises are provided for each 
activity. Transparency materials to be used with the first two 
activities are also provided. ^ 

ED 055 931, Senn, Peter , and Joannr l. Binkley. Consum&r^ 

Education: Questions and Resourcas . Boulder, Colo*; ERIC 
Clearinghouse for Social Studias/Social Science Education and 
Social Science Education Corisortium^ 1971* EDRS prices 
MF.S0.83, HC $1,67 plus postage (17 pp.). 



\The first part of triis re sourbe guide raises 15 questions about, 
how consumer aducation should be taught as ^rt of a social studies 
curriculmi and suggests answers and approaches. The second part 
describes sources of information and materials for curriculum planning 
and consumer guidance* . . 

ED* 052 101. Temching Persosial Economics in the Social Stadies 

CurrlculuM. New Yorki Joint. Council on Edonoinlc Education, 
1971. Pricer $2,50 (not available from EDRS? order from 
" publishers 1212 Avenu# of the Americas , New York, N*Y. IpO^SJ". 

Hiis guide, developed for use at the secondary level, has five ^ 
goalsi (1) to define the nature and scope of personal economics, 
indicSiting specifically six major fornis of economic activity; (2) to 
identify basic ideas and concepts within each of these six categories t 
(3) to describe the process of personal economic dedision making and 
provide k L*personal economics grid-* that relates the major areas of 
perTOnal economic activity to the decision^iqaaking process and to the 
economy as a whol^; and (5) to suggest methods of teaching personal 
aconomic understanding and provide specific curriculimi applications* 
The curriculum areas emphasized are civics/government, toierican 
and world history, and economics^ 

Part 2 of this guide defines the structure, ideas, and concepts 
of personal economics; examines an analytical framework for trans^ 
lating these components into viable study units; and offers suggestions 
for incorporating personal economic content into the three subject 
areas mentioned above. Sample teaching units are included. 

ED 049 997. Helburn, Suzanne Wiggins* PrBparing .to Teach Economics: 
Sources and Approaches. No ^ 2, Interpretive Series* Boulder, 
Colo.: ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Science 
Education and Social Science Education Consortium, 1971^ . EDRS 
price I MF $0/83, HC $2 .06 plus postage (27<pp.) . 

This is a tip sheet for teachers who ask ERld/ChESS for help in 
setting up a high school course in economics* It prd^i46s six kinds 
Of help: (1) a brief overview of economics, (2) suggestions for 
fitting economiGs into the high school curriculum, (3) references to 
othei: resources that offer good introductions to economics (4) sugges^ 
tions for organising .a textbook-oriented course, (5|^a list Oif 
agencies to contact for help or useful student materials, and (6) a 
short bibliography of reference and library materials. 

ED 046 322* SuggeMtBd Ga^de^inBs for Consumer Education^ Grades 

K through 12. Washington i Presid^t's Conjmittee on Consumer 
Interests, 1970. Prices I^tf' $0*83 plus postage, HC $0*65 
(HC not available from EDRSi order from Superintendent of 
Documents ; U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402) . ' ^ ' p 

This cnarricui^iin guide, in afidition to offtsrinq a brie,f rationale 
and" introduction to consuiTier aducation, prGsents sxiecific suggestions 
for rnitiati'nq and developing an individual program. Consideration is 
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given te aitablishing tnstruatlonal objectives 'and creating the 
necassary eliroate tot taaqhing and learning. Foiir broad ^ int«er- 
related topics witli 'intwdiictory concepts are suggested: (l).the 
G^nsOT^r ae^ an incti^Vidual^' (2) the consumer as a merger of society, 
(.3) the consumer's alternatives in the marketplace, and (4) the 
consmner's rights and responsibilities. Each topic area includes 
leaxnijftg activities categorized by grade leyel 4-6, 7-9, and 

'10-12) / 
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